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BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

Series No. 3. 


In this set the remainder of the British White 
Butterflies ( Pieridae) are dealt with, and also several 
of the Vanessids ( Nymphalidae). 

The complete list of the British Swallow-tails and 
Whites is as follows :— 
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SWALLOWTAILS (. Papilionidae) 
Card No. 

Swallow-tail (Papilio machaon) . E 41 

WHITES ( Pieridae) 


Black-veined White (Aporia crataegi) 
Large White (Pieris brassicae) 

Small White (Pieris rapae)... 
Green-veined White (Pieris napi) ... 
Bath White (Pontia daplidice) 
Clouded Yellow (Colias crocea) | 

Pale Clouded Yellow (Colias hyale) 
Brimstone (Gonepteryx rhamni ) 

Wood White (Leptosia sinapis) 
Orange Tip (Euchloe cardamines ) ... 


' i E 1x6 (Underside) 


The earlier entomologists reckoned amongst the 
British Butterflies of these two families at least one 
additional species, namely, the Scarce Swallow-tail. 
But the evidence is so very slender and doubtful that 
there is every justification for excluding it from the 
British list. 






E 116. BATH WHITE (Ponlia daplidice). 


The Bath White is certainly the rarest of the Whites to be met with in 
these islands. Our climate is such that the species is quite unable to 
establish itself here, except for short periods and then only very 
exceptionally. The few specimens captured along the south and south¬ 
east coasts from time to time may, therefore, be regarded, almost 
with certainty, as immigrants. In the last hundred years less than 
one hundred specimens have been recorded, and it has never been 
known to occur plentifully. Its real home is southern Europe and the 
more temperate parts of Asia. Like its allies, the Large and Small 
Whites, it shews marked seasonal variation, which is more apparent 
on the underside than on the upperside. The specimen figured on the 
postcard to show the lower surfaces belongs to the summer form ; 
the green markings are free from any trace of yellow in the spring brood, 
and are much darker green. In wanner regions, such as Mesopotamia, 
where the species is on the wing all the year round, the broods succeeding 
one another very rapidly, and overlapping to some extent, a perfect 
gradation can be observed from the dark winter forms of January 
to the pale, yellowish summer forms, and back again in December to 
the specimens s imil ar to those found in January. The only British 
insect with which this species is likely to be confused is the female 
of the Orange Tip, to which, when on the wing, it bears a close resem¬ 
blance. A glance at the figures on the postcard, however, will serve 
to make clear the very considerable differences between the two species. 
The Bath White caterpillar bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
Large White, but the dark stripes along its back and sides are decidedly 
bluish. It feeds upon various Crucifers. 


E 117 (a) and (6) PALE CLOUDED YELLOW (Colias hyale). 

As in the case of the somewhat larger Clouded Yellow {Colias crocea) 
the occurrence of this species in the British Isles is extremely erratic. 
It is another migratory species, having much the same distribution 
abroad as the other Clouded Yellow, but not reaching our shores so 
frequently. There is evidence to show that at times it has bred in the 
south of England ; but this must be considered very exceptional. It 
seems less able to withstand our climate than is the case with its larger 
congener. The male can always be recognised by its pale lemon yellow 
colour. The female, is sometimes confused with the white females 
of Colias crocea. Its hindwings, however, are much clearer, almost 
the same colour as the forewings, and not very heavily marked with 
black round the margins. Clover and Lucerne fields, as in the case of 
the other species, are the most favoured haunts of the Pale Clouded 
Yellow, and July and August the most likely months in which to find 
it, lalthough its spring brood has occasionally been met with in May 
in this country. 
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E 117 (c) and (d). CLOUDED YELLOW (Colins crocea). 

The male of this species is figured on postcard No. E 42 (Set E 5). 
The figures here given represent the two forms of the female, i.e., the 
typical yellow form and the white form known as var. belice. Further 
particulars will be found in the leaflet included with Set E 5. 


E 118 (a). SMALL TORTOISESHELL (Vanessa uriicae). 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to describe this common butterfly. 
Its gay colours and animated flight must be familiar to everyone who 
is at all interested in insects. On the underside the outer areas of the 
wings are not so dark as the inner portions, which are nearly black, 
as is the case with nearly all the true Vanessids. Winter is passed in 
the adult condition and the first really sunny days of the new year 
will generally bring out a few specimens from their retreats, and they 
may occasionally be seen on the wing whilst there is still snow on the 
ground. Specimens have often been met with at great altitudes in 
alpine regions, and the species seems very tenacious of life. Nettle 
is the food plant, and the gregarious caterpillars are often to be found 
in numbers upon that plant. In general, their coloration is dark grey 
and they are very spiny. They may be known from the caterpillars 
of the Peacock, which live in a similar manner also upon nettle, by their 
underlying yellowish markings. 


E 118 (6). LARGE TORTOISESHELL (Vanessa polychloros). 

Apart from its rather different outline, and its larger sire, this butterfly 
may be distinguished from the Small Tortoiseshell by its duller colour. 
There are no really red areas on the wings, and the hind wings have a much 
larger orange-brown area than is present in the smaller and much 
commoner species. Although the butterfly emerges in July and August 
it is seen more commonly in the spring, but may occasionally be found 
during the winter hibernating in old trees, barns, and the lofts, or even 
the cupboards, of farmhouses and such places, very effectively hidden 
by its dark underside. It is commoner in the south of England, Wales 
and the midlands than further north, especially where elms are plentiful, 
for the leaves of this tree are the most favoured food of the caterpillars. 
These feed in large companies and may sometimes be noticed right at 
the top of a high elm tree ; they also feed upon willow, sallow, poplar 
and especially cherry. In colour they are yellowish-brown with a 
broad grey stripe along each side, and a narrow black line along the 
back ; they are armed with numerous short yellowish-brown spines, 
and are to be found principally in June. 

E 119. CAMBERWELL BEAUTY (Vanessa antiopd). 

It is a pity that this species, the largest and most handsome Vanessid 
butterfly the collector can meet with in this country, should be but a 
rare and erratic visitor to our shores. There seems even less reason 



foi the absence of this species from our list of truly indigenous butterflies 
than there is in some other cases, for it is not confined to the hotter 
regions of southern Europe but occurs throughout the Continent and as 
far north as Scandinavia. Much has been written about the coloration 
of the pale margins of the wings, some people asserting that white 
borders are the hall-mark of real British specimens. It certainly must 
be admitted that most examples caught in these islands have markedly 
pale borders, more especially those found in the spring after hibernation. 
But this alone does not account for it, for it has recently been shown 
that specimens bred in this country actually emerge with paler borders 
than usual, so there is some truth in the assertion of the older ento¬ 
mologists after all. 


E 120 (a). PEACOCK (Vanessa io ). 

Our most attractive butterfly is undoubtedly the Peacock. Few 
sights are more charming than that of this insect as it glides, with wings 
outspread, across a woodland path to settle on a flower-head near by. 
It is often seen commonly in the late summer and autumn, and again 
in the spring after hibernation. Its underside is more intensely black 
than that of any other Vanessid, and is an effective foil to the rich 
colours of the upperside. Varieties are uncommon in this species, 
but “ blind ” specimens, blind as to the peacock’s eye, that is to say, 
sometimes occur. These are known as var. belisaria. The butterfly 
is found throughout the British Isles except the north of Scotland, and 
is sometimes abundant in the south of England and southern Ireland. 
Its range abroad extends across Europe and Asia to Japan. 


E 120 (6). RED ADMIRAL (Pyrameis alalanta). 

The Red Admiral is perhaps a rather commoner species than the 
Peacock—certainly it is more often to be seen near large towns—but 
it is almost as attractive in a somewhat different way. The red bands 
of the upperside are repeated below only on the forewing; the white 
dots are also repeated, but the remainder of the wings on this surface 
are covered by a mottled pattern of various shades of brown crossed 
by numerous black lines, the whole presenting a much more variegated 
appearance than in the true Vanessids. Like the caterpillars of 
several of the species referred to above, those of the Red Admiral also 
feed upon nettle. But they are not gregarious, preferring to live each 
one by itself in its own little tent or shelter. They vary considerably 
in colour but are generally blackish, dark brown or grey, freckled with 
white and marked with yellow or yellowish-green, and are armed with 
the usual spines. The only other British species belonging to this 
genus is the Painted Lady, which will be found figured, much reduced, 
on Postcard No. E 43. 
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